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"Voila un joli commencement de regne" Nicholas remarked to one of his generals.
The southern army had no part in the events of December 14. General Dibich, having found among the late emperor's papers at Taganrog a report on the proposed mutiny, on December 13 arrested Pestel and the other leaders of the Southern Society. Lieutenant Colonel Serge Muravev-Apostol, who was among the arrested officers, succeeded in regaining his freedom and at the end of December raised the banner of rebellion in the Chernigov regiment. His hopes for the support of the other units of the southern command were not realized, and in the first encounter with government troops, on January 3,1826, his followers suffered a defeat. The military insurrection in the south proved no more successful than it had been in the capital
The liquidation of the uprising was conducted by a commission of inquiry under Nicholas's direct supervision. Most of the Decembrists had hastened to surrender to the authorities, and in the overwhelming majority of cases (Pestel was one of the few exceptions) the evidence they gave was imbued with a spirit of almost insufferable humility and burning repentance. The defendants, indeed, seem to have vied in their zeal to tell everything and even to implicate people who had no connection with the conspiracy or with the secret societies. Nearly six hundred persons were investigated by the commission, among them Griboedov, who was especially brought to St. Petersburg from the Caucasus. Of this number 121 were finally put on trial by a specially constituted high criminal court consisting of members of the State Council, the Senate, the Synod, and high officials. Speransky was the most active member of the tribunal, which conducted the trial in such a manner that some of the defendants did not realize that they had had a hearing before a court. The final verdict, after the emperor had exercised his prerogative of clemency, provided five death sentences by hanging (among them Pestel, Ryleev, and Serge Muravev-Apostol), and penal servitude and deportation to Siberia for more than one hundred of the accused. Some of the Decembrists were accompanied to Siberia by their -wives and families, and displayed in exile a fortitude and dignity of which there had been little evidence during the investigation and trial. Partial commutation of their sentence was granted from time to time (penal servitude for life, for instance, was terminated in 1839), but it was not until the coronation of Alexander II in 1856 that the twenty-nine Decembrists still in Siberia were r^